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Twenty years ago, when Alice Barber’s name first began to appear 
in the periodicals of that day, women illustrators were few and their 
accomplishments sufficiently mediocre to give to the promising work 
of the youthful artist a pe- 
culiar value. Nowadays, 
when the pages of our 
weekly and monthly jour- 
nals are replete with pic- 
torial compositions in every 
degree of brilliancy, by 
both men and women illus- 
trators, the work of this 
same artist, now Mrs. Ste- 
phens, is still preéminent 
for the qualities of vigor 
and directness which have 
characterized it from the 
beginning. 

Mrs. Stephens’s style 
has been a logical develop- 
ment of her character, edu- 
cation, and environment. 

Temperamentally she _ is 

superlatively conscientious, 

with a clearly defined sense 

of duty that never permits 

her to shirk any detail of ALICE BARSER eTEranus 

any task she undertakes. FROM PHOTOGRAPH 

Then her artistic education 

was begun at the Philadelphia Academy of the Fine Arts, in 
the days when Thomas Eakins supervised the classes at that old 
institution, giving his pupils a knowledge of anatomical construc- 
tion which has served as a substantial groundwork for all the technical 
variations they have since chosen to build upon it. With these 
natural and acquired endowments, Mrs. Stephens has spent most of 
her life in the Quaker City of Philadelphia, where plainer tendencies 
than the purely artistic mold the tastes of its people. These 
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conditions have combined to give to the work of Mrs. Stephens a sim- 
plicity of purpose and expression, combined with an assured technique, 
all of which is primarily responsible for its deserved success. 

In the early days of her career wood-engraving was still in vogue, 
and the Alice Barber of those days, but lately come from the country 
home of her child- 
hood in New Jer- 
sey, found in that 
craft an outlet for 
her artistic im- 
pulses and a means 
of earning a liveli- 
hood. Some of 
her engraved illus- 
trations appeared 
in the old Scrid- 
ner's Monthly, the 
precursor of the 
Century. With this 
work Mrs.Stephens 
also continued her 
painting, and she 
had indeed in those 
times a moderate 
success as a_por- 
trait painter. 

One of her best 
portraits is of Alice 
Fisher, the Eng- 
lishwoman who 
founded the 
Nurses’ Training 
School in connec- 
tion with the Phila- 
delphia Almshouse 
Hospital. This 
portrait now hangs 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD STATION in the reception- 
FROM PAINTING BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS room of the Nurses’ 

Home at Blockley. 
Her ‘‘Portrait of a Boy,” exhibited in the annual exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Academy in 1890, won for her the Mary Smith prize, 
an honor which in local circles practically makes the reputation of 
Philadelphia’s women artists. 

Mrs. Stephens studied for some years in Paris, working for a time 
at the Julien School, and later at Colorossi’s. On her return to Amer- 
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ica she was connected with Harper's, and many of her pen-and-ink 
drawings have appeared in //arper’s Young People. They were usually 
faithful, often realistic interpretations of the incidents they illustrated, 
and were treated in ‘‘cross-hatching,”’ then considered the only means 
of rendering a pen- : 
and-ink drawing. 

For two years 
Mrs. Stephens taught 
the life classes at the 
Philadelphia School 
of Design for Wo- 
men. In 1888 she 
was married to Mr. 
Charles H. Stephens, 
a well-known Phila- 
delphia lithographer, 
and at one time an 
instructor of the an- 
tique classes in the 
Academy schools. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ste- 
phens have one child, 
a son, Owen, now 
nine years old, and 
already developing 
artistic inclinations. 
Of late years Mrs. 
Stephens has been 
working constantly 
on her illustrative 
work, varying her 
tasks with only oc- 
casional vacations, 
and now and then 
brief periods of study 
or of outdoor work. 
She was one of Mr. 
Pyle’s pupils when his classes in illustrating were started at the 
Drexel Institute, four years ago. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Stephens is a very busy, often an over- 
worked woman. She works as hard as any business man, and usually 
her models are posing from eight o’clock until twelve and from one 
until six every week-day. 

Her illustrations in the Ladies’ Home Journal have familiarized 
a large reading public with her work, and her name is to-day probably 
better known among people who otherwise take small interest in ‘‘art 





FROM “WOMAN IN RELIGION” 
Copyright. Courtesy of Ladies’ Home Journal 
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for art’s sake” than any others of the illustrative artists of our times. 
There is a homely pathos in many of her themes which appeals to 
a universal human interest, and its force is the more telling in that 
it is presented in so masterly a manner. 

Although nearly all of her pictorial compositions are constructed 





FROM *“ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN” 
Courtesy of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


and executed with understanding, they are seldom spontaneously dra- 
matic, and it is therefore in pictures of quiet scenes and rural incidents 
that Mrs. Stephens excels. The artist herself is better satisfied with 
this side of her work, and she regards the illustrations for ‘‘ Fishin’ 
Jimmy,” which she selected for reproduction with this review, as among 
her most satisfactory achievements. The head of the old fisherman 
is admirable in its pathetic reality. The Bret Harte pictures and 
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the illustrations for ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” and ‘*‘ Middlemarch,” 
are in another vein, and one in which Mrs. Stephens is not quite so 
convincing. The latter illustrations were made for a special edition 
of these books published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., and have been 
reproduced by photogravure process in a most admirable manner. 





FROM “* FISHIN’ JIMMY” 
Copyright, 1894, by Annie Trumbull Slosson, and published by Chas. Scribner & Sons 


The ‘‘Woman in Religion” is one of a series published in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, illustrating the American woman in her various 
callings. For all of these drawings Mrs. Stephens made very careful 
studies from existing scenes and conditions. Most of Mrs. Stephens’s 
book illustrations have appeared first in the magazines, accompanying 
serial stories. The beautiful illustrations for James Lane Allen’s ‘‘In 
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Arcadia’”’ were made by her for that story at the author’s own request. 
Many of the writers of pastoral fiction prefer—and wisely—to have 
Mrs. Stephens interpret their characters. She was Conan Doyle’s 
selection, also, of an illustrator for his ‘‘Stark Monroe” papers. 

Mrs. Stephens 
has a natural fond- 
ness for detail. She 
never works without 
a model, and she 
never ‘‘fakes 
She invariably 
visits the scenes in 
which her pictures 
are laid, when that 
is possible, and all 
the accessories of 
her pictures, of 
whatever period, 
are authentic. She 
possesses a valua- 
ble wardrobe of old 
costumes, from 
which she draws. 

Her studio is 
on Chestnut Street 
in Philadelphia, on 
the top floor of an 
office building in 
which there is no 
elevator, an incon- 
venience which 
saves Mrs. Stephens 
and her studio part- 
ner, Miss Charlotte 
Harding, too many 
interruptions dur- 
ing working hours. 
FROM “IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS,” BY BRET HARTE The studio is a 
Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. quaint room, with 

a low ceiling, built 

in the form of an L, and arranged with quiet good taste. It is an 
attractive workroom, with all the appointments necessary to the call- 
ing of its occupants, and when it is occasionally opened for a ‘‘studio 
tea’’ it is frequented by all the artistic community of Philadelphia, 
who admire Mrs. Stephens as much for her pleasant personality as for 
her professional attainments. 
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In addition to the demands of her family and home and her ardu- 
ous studio work, Mrs. Stephens has from time to time kept in touch 
with the artistic development of the city she has adopted. She was 
for a season a member of the Art Section of the Civic Club, and 
helped in the selection of pictures for the decoration of some of the 





FROM “ FISHIN’ JIMMY” 
Copyright, 1898, by Annie Trumbull Slosson, and published by Chas. Scribner & Sons 


kindergarten public-school rooms. She has been a vice-president of 
the Plastic Club since the formation of that active society in 1897, and 
is a member of the Fellowship of the Academy of the Fine Arts. 
Though Mrs. Stephens’s style has long since matured, it shows no 
sign of declining, and it seems ‘likely that her name will continue at the 


head of the list of American illustrators for many years to come. 
‘F. B. SHEAFER. 


MLA 
REFORM IN PUBLIC ADVERTISING 


The American Park and Outdoor Art Association is so fully alive 
to the evils of the abuses of public advertising, and to the desirability 
of applying some remedy, that we shall confine ourselves to the dis- 
cussion of means of relief, bearing in mind, however, that the evil 
to be suppressed is merely the unreasonable extension and abuse of 
a perfectly proper practice incident to modern business methods. 
To lose sight of this fact would lead us to overshoot the mark and 
defeat our ends by putting ourselves in opposition to common sense. 
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One flagrant and easily corrected abuse is the indiscriminate 
painting and placarding of advertisements, chiefly upon rocks, trees, 
fences, etc., along or near country roads, and upon fences and build- 
ings in towns and cities, by irresponsible advertisers, without regard 
to property rights and without the sanction of the owners. Of course, 
such advertising upon private land without permission is trespass, and 
is punishable as such. The owner may remove the signs at his own 
pleasure, and hold the trespasser liable for the cost of removal, and 
also for damages that may have resulted from the trespass. All that 
is needed for the prevention of this form of the abuse is that the land- 
owners should have a reasonable regard for the enforcement of their 
own rights. Those who advertise extensively have established in 
many parts of the country the practice of securing the land-owners’ 
permission for their disfigurements, paying a small rental for the 
privilege, which tends to make the land-owners rather strict about 
unauthorized sign-painting. In states where the posting of advertise- 
ments on private land without the consent of the owner is a serious 
evil, there should be a law declaring the advertisement prima facie 
evidence that the trespass was committed by or on behalf of the pro- 
prietor of the object advertised, and rendering the said proprietor 
liable for damages to the land-owner. 

Where the advertisements are posted without authority within the 
limits of the highway , the remedy is not so generally known and recog- 
nized. Especially in the case of country highways the limit between 
the rights of the traveling public and the rights of the holders of the 
fee, usually the abutting land-owners, appears to be in some confusion, 
and varies in different states. A public authority in laying out 
a highway does not become the owner of the land, but merely takes 
the right to use the land for the purposes of a highway, thereby 
excluding the owner of the land from any use of it that might inter- 
fere with these purposes. In a city, where the whole width of the 
highway is needed, and is used for a great variety of purposes, the 
holder of the fee has left to him very little of value, except the gener- 
ally recognized right to excavate the space under the sidewalks for 
a cellar. In the country, however, the purposes of a highway are 
ordinarily limited to the use of a convenient traveled way and a foot- 
path, frequently a line of telegraph or telephone poles, and occasion- 
ally a street railway. The remainder of the width condemned as 
a highway, until it may be needed for such purposes, is in a curious 
position. It is the custom in the country districts of Massachusetts, 
and in many other places, for the land-owner to cut and remove hay, 
firewood, or other products of this strip, on the theory that the use 
of these products is not among the rights included in the use of the 
land for highway purposes. In line with this it is assumed that the 
posting of advertisements is one of the private uses of land not inter- 
fered with by its use for a highway, that the right to post advertise- 
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ments within the limits of the highway is therefore under control of 
the land-owner, and that advertisements and signs, except those set 
up by public authorities in connection with the use of the highway, 
can be erected only by consent of the land-owner, just as upon his 
adjacent private land. Thestate of the law in Massachusetts is clearly 
defined in a statute passed at the instance of the trustees of public 
reservations of that state, which renders any one posting an advertise- 
ment upon the property of another, whether within or without the 
limits of the highway, without first obtaining the written consent of 
the owner or tenant of such property, punishable by a fine of ten dollars; 
and it further declares an advertisement so posted to be a public 
nuisance, which may be forthwith removed or obliterated and abated 
by any person. 

While we believe this to be substantially the state of the law in 
most country districts, we feel compelled to say that the rights of the 
individual land-owner within the limits of the highway tend constantly 
to decrease, and the rights of the traveling public to increase, and 
that this change is a wise and healthy one. We believe, for instance, 
that shade-trees growing within the limits of the highway are now 
generally regarded as a part of the legitimate appurtenances of a high- 
way, quite as much as telegraph-poles; that the laying out of a high- 
way carries with it the right to maintain the trees that may come 
within its limits, and that therefore the land-owners have not the 
right, albeit sanctioned by usage in country districts, to cut the trees 
for their own profit and convenience without permission or regulation 
by the highway authorities. In the same way we are inclined to 
regard the exhibition not only of sign-boards for giving directions 
and distances, but of signs for any other purposes, as one of the uses 
of land properly included in the laying out of a highway, and to 
believe that the exercise of this right should be in the control of the 
highway authorities, and not at the discretion of the land-owners, 
as indicated by the Massachusetts statute. In states where this 
vagueness of control exists we should advocate the passage of an act 
fixing the full control over signs of all sorts within the limits of public 
ways—and also the full control over trees within the limits of public 
ways—in the hands of the proper local public authorities. 

By far the greater part, however, of the obtrusive public advertis- 
ing is done on private property with the full consent of the owner. 
The land-owners do not generally consider the signs ornamental or 
desirable in themselves, but they are willing to put up with them for 
a small consideration. If it came to be generally recognized that the 
community regarded most of these signs as an irritating nuisance, and 
that their display cast a marked stigma of sordid vulgarity upon the 
owner of the land—well, the consideration would have to be larger, 
and would tend to limit the extension of the practice. 

The display of painted signs or posters is, within limits, a neces- 
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sary and desirable thing inal a general regulation prohibiting their 
display would be an utterly unreasonable and clearly unconstitutional 
interference with private rights. On the other hand, we know that 
such signs and posters can be so used as to be an offense to the public 
out of all proportion to the private interest in them, in which case 
regulation is surely called for. The point we have to consider 
is, where to draw the line; under what conditions can we consider 
it fair and reasonable for the public to intefere with a man’s private 
rights in this matter, and under what conditions are the courts likely 
to sustain such interference. 

The regulation of the display of advertising signs might be 
attempted on any one of several grounds; for instance, as has been 
proposed in Chicago, through a clause in the building regulations 
of a city prohibiting the erection of wooden signs or billboards above 
a certain size, or within a certain distance of each other, or of other 
structures, or of the street-line, on the ground of the danger 
of spreading fire; or they might be reduced in number by a high- 
license fee; but the fact of the matter is simply that they are offensive 
tothe eye. Under certain conditions, as, for instance, along a parkway, 
or any other road where people go for the express object of avoiding 
offensive objects and distracting appeals to the attention, it seems to 
us that offensive sights display ed so as necessarily to arrest the atten- 
tion are as clearly public nusiances as offensive noises so made as to 
disturb people in a place where they go for quiet, and that their 
abatement may justly be ordered without compensation. 

The question of what is a nuisance and what is not seems to be 
wholly a matter of degree and of judgment, the courts of to-day, we 
understand, classing as nuisances many practices to which earlier 
courts found no objection. With the constant growth in civilization 
and refinement it is inevitable that human standards should change 
and that people should be pleased by certain things formerly indiffer- 
ent, and should feel themselves seriously aggrieved or injured by 
other things formerly passed over as trivial. The courts must be 
conservative, must lag behind public opinion in such matters, in order 
to avoid the danger of injustice which would arise from accepting as 
proper standards of action what might prove to be passing impulses, 
even though widespread. But where the community steadily adheres 
to the opinion that any given thing is a serious injury, the courts must 
ultimately rule that thing to be an injury, because injuries and benefits 
can be measured by no unchangeable scale, but only against the 
accepted standards of good and bad, that shift and change from gen- 
eration to generation. We have been told by lawyers that there 
is doubt as to whether objects merely offensive to sight would be held 
by the courts to be nuisances, however obnoxious they might be. It 
seems to us that the time has already been reached in the develop- 
ment of civilization when a sufficient proportion of the people are 
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sensitive to offensive sights to render such a sight, under certain con- 
ditions, a real public nuisance, one which the courts must soon recog- 
nize as such, even if they will not do so to-day. 

A city, let us say, has spent a million dollars, or two million, or 
five million, as the case may be, in forming a great park with 
the main object of providing a region of quiet, rural scenery, 
to which people can escape for rest from the worrying distractions 
and the ceaseless turmoil of city life. These millions are expended 
so that from the incessant calls upon the attention that set the strain 
of modern city life at so tense a pitch there may be at least a tem- 
porary relief in the quiet enjoyment of simple, restful, peaceful scen- 
ery that does not clamor even to be admired. But if in going to the 
park and returning home again the people must fight their whole way 
through busy city streets, full of distracting movements, sights, and 
noises, they reach home with nerves all set on edge again, and much 
of the value of the park is wasted. It is therefore to conserve the 
full value of its investment in the park that the city undertakes the 
additional expense of a parkway which shall provide a main line of 
approach, attractive in itself and free, as far as possible, from features 
irritating to the nerves. For this purpose land is taken and paid for; 
for this purpose additional sums are spent in construction and planting, 
and swarms of tired people seeking quiet and rest pass along the route 
thus prepared. 

Incidentally, the adjacent land is given a frontage upon the parkway 
and made visible to these people. The land-owners then erect signs, 
constructed and painted with the most devilish ingenuity to catch the 
eye at every turn, to cry out as loud as color and form and size can 
be made to cry: ‘‘Here we are! You can’t get away from us! Look 
here! look here! look here!’’ Ugly and crude in the main, though 
sometimes ‘not ill-designed in themselves, these signs obtrude all sorts 
of sordid ideas upon the mind, and will not let it rest. Distraction 
is their aim, the very reverse of the motive which was held to justify 
the cost of the parkway. 

The land was valueless as a place for displaying advertisements 
until the parkway was laid out, and yet this value, created wholly by 
the municipal expenditure on the parkway, is so used for private yain 
as to impair the object for which the expenditure was incurred. There 
can be no equity in such a state of things, and we cannot but believe 
that the courts would sustain a properly drawn regulation prohibiting 
this outrageous imposition on the public. The park department of 
the city of New York has been empowered by act of legislature 
to regulate advertising displays upon land fronting on the parks, but 
so far as we can learn the courts have never passed upon the constitu- 
tionality of this act. 

We recommend that the American Park and Outdoor Art Associ- 
ation, in conjunction with some municipal organization, such as the 
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Art Association of Chicago, endeavor to secure the adoption by 
a park commission, acting under proper legislative authority, of care- 
fully drawn regulations governing in a clearly reasonable and moder- 
ate manner the display of advertising signs upon property fronting 
on the parks and open spaces under its control. The regulations and 
the form of the authority for passing them should be carefully exam- 
ined by counsel before they are submitted for passage, so that a clear 
and favorable test case might be presented under them to the courts, 
on the simple question whether the use of private property can, under 
any circumstances, be lawfully limited solely on account of the appear- 
ance presented to the public. That point once clearly established by 
the courts, the question of the precise limits of reasonable control can 
then be worked out, not only as regards advertisements, but as regards 
many other matters vitally affecting the beauty of our daily surround- 
ings. 

It might be found reasonable to prohibit the exhibition upon the 
borders of parks and parkways of any advertising signs whatever 
beyond those relating to business carried on upon the premises or to 
the sale or renting of the property; it might be found reasonable 
to impose similar restrictions upon certain designated residence streets 
of a city; and country towns might very reasonably be granted local 
option as to whether they would permit the erection of signs adver- 
tising matters not pertaining to the property on which they were 
erected. Such local option would be gladlv accepted by many resorts 
where the people have learned that agreeable and unmutilated scenery 
has a cash value. All these matters, however, bordering as they do 
upon the limits of reasonable control, ought not to be entered upon 
until, under the most favorable conditions, the courts have been 
induced to give definite sanction to the principle, which we believe 
to be just and sound, that violent offenses against the esthetic sense 
of the community are capable of becoming public nuisances, subject 
to abatement without compensation. 

Municipal art associations in many cities, and such organizations 
as the Appalachian Mountain Club and the Trustees of Public Reser- 
vations of Massachusetts, the National Arts Club of New York, and 
the Public Art League of Washington, have made protests against the 
abuses which we condemn. These, and many private individuals who 
hold the same general opinions, would be able to work far more effect- 
ively with a little co6peration and an understanding of each other’s 


points of view. FREDERICK LAW OmsTED, Jr. 
Note.—-The above is an abridgment of a report read at the annual meeting of 
the American Park and Outdoor Art Association held recently in Chicago. 
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RECENT LANDSCAPES 
WENDT 


BY WILLIAM 


To a large degree the art of William Wendt is the result of a West- 
ern environment, for it was only in 1898 and 1899 that he saw Europe 
with the eyes of a student. He was born in a village in Germany, 
and came to America when 
very young. Without any 
art training, he worked in 
a picture factory, and while 
the output may be men- 
tioned with a certain gen- 
erosity, the facility he ac- 
quired while making his 
daily record of a score 
or more ‘‘finished pictures 
suitable for framing” has 
been of great value to him, 
and his work of to-day has 
great certainty of touch, 
and breadth as well as 
strength. 

Mr. Wendt after a while 
gave up the production of 
pictures by the yard, and 
opened a private studio, 
where he experienced the 
severities of a life without 
regular income to meet the 
fixed charges of food and 





raiment. There was a 
steady upward gain, never- WILLIAM WENDT, FROM A PENCIL DRAWING 
theless, and his landscapes BY BLANCHE OSTERTAG 


were soon noticed in the 
exhibitions. His first conspicuous successes were made as a result 
of a long sojourn in California, where the brilliancy of light and 
strength of color fascinated him, and gave him an opportunity for 
a healthy bravura of painting that surprised even his friends. 

At the last annual exhibition of American painters at Chicago 
a room was set apart for the pictures Mr. Wendt had done during the 
last two or three years. In his catalogue of some fifty works a con- 
siderable number were done in California, and showed at his best his 
love for strong color, fearlessly put on. 
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In the year or more spent abroad his pictures show a decided 
change in color. The gray days and somber seas of Cornwall make 
a distinct contrast to the poppy-dashed fields and red earth of Cali- 
fornia. It was a useful experience, for the trip to England had the 
effect of curbing his enthusiastic fancy, and refined and chastened his 
aboriginal love for pure color. <A short visit to France allowed him 
to exhibit in the Salon, while a little earlier he enjoyed the hospitality 
of the very conservative Royal Academy. 


CORNWALL COAST, BY WILLIAM WENDT 


This roomful of pictures by Mr. Wendt was the chief feature of 
the fall exhibition, although the other galleries held many represent- 
ative canvases by good artists. There is something about a one- 
man show that is vitally interesting. He is not bothered by the com- 
petition of his fellows; he is only rivaling himself. There are many 
good pictures which are ruined by juxtaposition with others out of 
harmony with them. There is something that binds together the pic- 
tures by one artist, while there may be great variety in subject and 
color. There is also the danger in the one-man exhibition of monotony 
of tone and lack of sustained interest. Inthe Wendt room at the Art 
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CALIFORNIA, BY WILLIAM WENDT 


CALIFORNIA COAST, BY WILLIAM WENDT 
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Institute one was immediately impressed by a certain harmony, and 
afterward by the relative merits of individual pictures. 

It was a strong showing. There was variety and interesting sub- 
ject, splendid color and firm brush work, good composition and 
drawing. Perhaps the color would be singled out as showing the most 
individuality, for strong, manly, direct, and honest color it was. The 
gamut was a long one, and richest reds, blues, and yellows were in 
successful combat. The illustrations, although in black and white, 
suggest the fullness of color and breadth of effect of the paintings. 





THE SCARLET ROBE, BY WILLIAM WENDT 


In the ‘‘Scarlet Robe’’ we have a rounded field in the foreground, 
carpeted with great masses of scarlet poppies. A rich, fertile country 
stretches back to the horizon, and over all is a summer sky, with 
fleecy bunches of clouds in a sea of blue. Groups of trees come out 
strong and massive, and furnish the dark notes. The picture is full 
of air, space, and movement, and is professionally painted. 

In direct contrast to this canvas of red, blue, and white is ‘‘Old 
Age,” showing a village street, empty of team and person. Its color 
scheme suggests the gray harmony of Cazin. The shadows are long; 
it is late in the day, and a spirit of rest and quiet iseverywhere. The 
shadows are beautifully transparent, and there is color enough, although 
the scheme is more refined than in the ‘‘Scarlet Robe’ and many of 
the California scenes, notably the ‘‘Wilderness” and ‘‘Cajfion Diablo,” 
where the earth is very red and the foliage is a strong, dense green. 
The sky is the bluest of cobalt, and with broad handling and this 
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LANDSCAPES BY WILLIAM WENDT 


scheme of color the 
result is startlingly 
brilliant. It looks 
forced until we un- 
derstand it is Cali- 
fornia, where every- 
thing is as remark- 
able as its climate. 

The beach, the 
sea, and somber-col- 
ored rocks of Corn- 
wall introduced new 
motives, and re- 
newed our interest. 
Some of the sand 
dunes, with the surf 





breaking in on a OLD AGE, BY WILLIAM WENDT 
clean gray beach, 


were among his best things. In ‘‘Chaos’” we have a rugged shore, 
slashed by a chasm whose depth is suggested by a mysterious 
shadow. 

A picture of the ‘‘Cornwall Coast” was as original in design as it 
was dramatic in treatment. We look down over a bowlder-strewn 
slope to the sea, which lashes itself into foam upon an angry shore 
of jagged rocks. The horizon is wholly out of the picture, so no sky 
is visible. There is simply sea and rock, and the war of the elements 
is the drama of the Cornwall coast. It is strongly done, and makes 
an impressive and 
pleasing canvas. 

An ‘Autumn 
Melody” was 
Wendt’s contribu- 
tion to the New 
Salon of 1899. It 
is in low tones of 
greens and drabs, 
but is far less char- 
acteristic of the 
artist’s style, and 
to the writer less 
interesting and 
spontaneous. An- 
other picture, 
called ‘“‘Green 
Fields,” was in the 
same vein, and ad- 





CHAOS, BY WILLIAM WENDT 
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mits of similar remarks. There are in these last two pictures differ- 
ences of handling and a new composition which suggest strong 
impressions from foreign sources. Wendt is best when he is frankly 
himself—as is any one, in fact—and these cold, hard, green land- 
scapes were inferior to his buoyant fields and seas which the sun 
enriches with light and color. 

Wendt is a colorist, and he is a success whenever he is reveling 
with warm tones and brilliant effects. He is original, and his paintings 
have a distinct personal character and value. It is remarkable now- 
adays to find an artist who has arrived at even a moderate success 





GREEN FIELDS, CORNWALL, BY WILLIAM WENDT 


whose work bears the earmarks of no school or master. His exhibi- 
tion was interesting in just this particular. It was new, it was fresh, 
it was good and individual. Chicago arose to a remarkable sense of 
the fitness of things, and purchased nearly half of the pictures, many 
of them going into the best private galleries. 

Mr. Wendt is a worker; he paints, and does nothing else what- 
ever. He is a producer, and each year has shown a marked i improve- 
ment over preceding ones. The exhibition of these pictures in the 
city of his adoption demonstrated that a prophet is received with 
honor in his own country; that a man who paints does better than 
one who pretends to paint and doesn’t; that our own country furnishes 
wonderful subjects for the artist who uses color as his most powerful 
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means of expression; and that originality and honesty count in art, 
and are applauded by the waiting throng. 

Mr. Wendt is now in California. and is adding new pictures to his 
collection. He expects to return East in the autumn, and will spend 
much of his early future in the region of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
made artistically famous by Birge Harrison. 

CHARLES FRANCIS BROWNE. 





AN AUTUMN MELODY, BY WILLIAM WENDT 
New Salon of 1890. 
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EVA L. WATSON, ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHER 


During the past few years very earnest efforts have been made by 
serious and enthusiastic photographers to secure recognition for the 
photographic picture as a work of art. Aside from its adaptability 
for the reproduction of views and objects as a matter of record, the 
camera has come to be regarded by many of its devotees as an instru- 
ment by means of which pictures, in the truest sense of the word, can 
be produced—pictures partaking of the handicraft and feeling of the 
maker more than of the mechanical excellence of the machine. 

A good beginning has been made by men and women who have 
tried to put brains and skill into both the negative of glass and the 
finished print. Mechanical rules are eschewed, and chemical formule 
are varied and handled to suit the individual taste of the photographer 
ambitious for artistic results. Several noteworthy salons have been 
held, where the accomplished critic has measured the camera- picture. 
When at such exhibitions those most closely in touch with things 
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artistic find results that please and surprise by their excellence and 
interesting qualities, surely the photographer, working along the lines 
of art, has accomplished a great deal. 

Probably nowhere is there to be found more enthusiastic and earnest 
artist- photographers than among the men and women comprising the 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia. In its membership we find the 
names of some of the most skillful workers, whose pictures have been 
shown in the principal exhibitions, many of them having been pur- 





IN THE WOODS, FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY EVA L. WATSON 


chased by people by no means indifferent in their choice of beautiful 
things. One of the most prominent and honored members of this 
society is Miss Eva Laurence Watson, who, notwithstanding the 
exacting duties of her professional work, assists very materially 
the efforts of the society. The accompanying specimens of Miss 
Watson’s work have been selected from her New York wall display, 
and are a few of the collection in which visitors have been specially 
interested. 

The fine portrait of Mr. Huntington is a strong piece of work. 
A number of his friends and admirers pronounce it a remarkable like- 
ness. It is strongly characteristic, simple and forceful, and bespeaks 
Miss Watson’s ideas of what is most desirable in portraiture. Nothing 
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could be more charming than the accompanying picture of a child. 
The dextrous application of the lights and shadows are strongly indic- 
ative of the clouds and sunshine of child-life. It is in keeping with 
others of Miss Watson’s child studies, wherein the little cheeks would 
seem to yield to the touch, and 
the soul of childhood is delicately 
revealed. 

The portrait of a young man 
is another exceedingly well-done 
character study; the handling is 
most interesting in both composi- 
tion and in tone qualities. The 
study of the figure in the wood- 
land is a most excellent piece of 
work, accomplished by the new 
glycerin treatment of the print. 
It is very skillfully done, and the 
picture otherwise is most interest- 
ing. Miss Watson is peculiarly 
happy in her flower studies. Her 
handling is individual, and is char- 
acterized by extreme delicacy. The 
presence of the flower is felt, not by 
the drawing, but by a quality as 
subtle as a flowery fragrance. The 
winter scenes are gems, telling of 
those bits of beauty that charm the 
eye during the snowy months. 

The photographic work of Miss 
Watson is of most noteworthy ex- 
cellence. It impresses with its sin- 
cerity; it pleases through many 
delightful qualities; it is instructive 
through the thought which she in- 
fuses into all of her work. Her 
pictures are a series of delightful 
harmonies—some of them in a most 
delicate minor key. They speak PORTRAIT OF FATHER HUNTINGTON 
out directly, simply, with the ring ** es So 
of sincerest art. 

A clear observation of Miss Watson’s New York wall display 
demonstrates the forceful element of an artist’s personality. In this 
collection of work individuality is prominent, without any degree 
of sameness. The pictures are all full of a human interest, and each 
one bespeaks the earnest effort of the artist. They tell of a thought- 
ful mind, a skillful hand, and a keen appreciation. There is not one 
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that is trivial, for Miss Watson does not trifle. She is serious; her 
work shows it. There is to be found in it no bizarre effects. In 
portraiture her efforts aim to produce the simple and direct; and in 
this line of her work there is present abundant evidence of a personal 
interest in her 
sitter. 

The earnest- 
ness with which 
Miss Watson 
prosecutes her 
work can best be 
expressed by 
quoting from one 
of her conversa- 
tions: ‘‘I feel that 
the greatest work 
should be with- 
out affectation, 
even of beauty; 
great portraiture 
must be sincere.” 

While attend- 
ing the Philadel- 
phia Salon of 
1899 I was at- 
tracted by the 
unusual qualities 
of the work sub- 
mitted by Miss 
Watson, and 
when privileged 
with an oppor- 
tunity of passing 
an evening in her 
studio I experi- 
enced a rare 
treat. I found 
it to be one of those delightful, unconventional nooks whose atmos- 
phere of artistic feeling and good taste is felt as soon as one crosses 
the threshold. There was character and individuality everywhere, 
and a most delightful homelike tone to the place. 

It was on this evening that Miss Watson made her very interesting 
study, title ‘‘An Impression.” It is to be regretted that the picture 
cannot be here reproduced. The gentleman of whom the study was 
made was seated facing the gaslight, and participating in the general 
conversation. Something was said of special interest to him, eliciting 
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an expression of a certain thoughtfulness, 
strongly characteristic. Miss Watson in- 
stantly saw her chance; the gentleman was 
cautioned, the camera adjusted, and the 
picture secured. It was shown at the Chi- 
cago Salon, and is soon to appear as the 
frontispiece of one of the novels of the 
day. It was one of those happy results, 
quickly and simply accomplished, and goes 
to show Miss Watson’s keen grasp of an 
opportunity. 

Writing of this collection of Miss 
Watson’s work, Miss McDougall, of the 
Chicago Evening Post, says: ‘‘ Miss Watson 
was one of the jury for the recent Chicago 
photographic salon, and contributed ten 
pictures to its display —lovely transcript of 
flowers, figure-pieces in which actual por- 
traiture was less aimed at than interesting 
composition or picturesque effects of light 
and shade. Sometimes she is fortunate 
enough to unite both, as in a photograph 
of a young man sitting with a magazine 
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faith. Sometimes parts of Miss Watson’s figures blend too com- 
pletely with their background; many of her favorite models have 
those irregular, accented features which are interesting rather than 
beautiful. These things are part of the essentially modern spirit 
in art, and it is certainly better to be influenced by, let us say, Benson 





PORTRAIT, FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY EVA L. WATSON 


or Sargent than by theatrical lithographs of lurid light and shade, or 
of straight-featured, curly-haired stage beauties.” 

This interesting expression of opinion by so able a critic, and 
one who is in close touch with the best in art, is of special value, 
showing the serious consideration bestowed upon the artistic photo- 
graph of to-day. This work has been rendered worthy of such con- 
sideration by the earnest efforts of such photographers as Mr. Stieglitz, 
Mr. Keiley, Mr. Day, Mr. White, Mrs. Kasebier, and Miss Watson. 
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These men and 
women are direct- 
ing their efforts to 
the accomplishment 
of a most serious 
purpose—to de- 
velop pictorial pho- 
tography to the 
highest standard of 
artistic excellence 
and to give to the 
portrait a dignity 
and quality that 
shall make it of 
substantial value; to 
make the photo- 
graph deserving of 
high esteem as a 
work of art, not by 
reason of its resem- 
bling in any way the 
painting, the etch- 
ing, or other form 
of picture, but by 
reason of its own 
individual qualities 
produced by the 
skill of the artist 
who uses the cam- 
era. 

Such an artist 
must produce, quot- 
ing from some re- 
cent lines by Miss 
Watson, ‘‘as his eye 
shows him things 
look, make the 
music or say the 
words that express 
his own feelings, 
make photographs 
that convey some- 
thing of his person- 
al inspiration of the 
scene or object be- 
fore him. No one, 
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surely, is interested in a camera’s point of view. The camera 
belongs in the list of labor-saving inventions, unless the personality 
of the photographer can be felt through his method of manipulating 
the tool. I fancy he cannot obliterate the tool-marks too much 
if they hinder the expression of his thought. . . . . . We need 
to look into nature by the aid of the camera, be ourselves the reflect- 
ors. Sometimes we may see only straight lines; another time curves 
and the sweep of great circles, perhaps just color values from black 
to white. Perhaps we may never get away from the fascinations of 
the great vague suggestions of mystery—such as shadows distorted 
by the form of the ground or the wall against which they fall—blessing 
the imagination which can trace through them the great lines of the 
true ideal.”’ 

With such sentiments guiding her efforts, a strong personality, 
a careful art training, an intense interest in what she has to do, 
a devotion to the ‘‘true ideal,” and an appreciation of the value 
of hard work, all combine to secure for Miss Watson a worthy place 
among our most eminent photographers. W. B. Dyer. 
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AN EXCURSION STEAMER LEAVING THE RIVER, BY A. FLEURY 


PICTURESQUE CHICAGO 


For several years I have put into paintings the many impressions 
daily felt in my ‘study of Chicago in its different aspects, but I did not 
then attempt to analyze my sensations. It was not until lately that 
a necessity for this analysis began to be felt, as I was obliged to 
answer the questions put to me every day, “‘Why do artists who visit 
the city of Chicago find it so strange, so picturesque, and why do we 
who live in it and see it all the time receive but an ordinary impres- 
sion—a sensation of gloominess in the presence of the many begrimed 
walls and the thick vari-colored smoke?” 

The quality of these impressions depends largely upon the greater 
or lesser development of our sensibilities, or in our greater or lesser 
practice in the art of seeing. Every one is born with a certain 
faculty or sense more highly developed than any other, and when by 
good fortune he is enabled to cultivate it by making it “‘vibrate” 
every day, the result is its superiority over that of the majority, its 
higher cultivation bringing into his memory thousands of recollections 
which by constant comparison enables him to color his illustrations, 
whether painted or written. 

Comparing things with one another, arranging them in groups, 
thereby finding for them their true position, constitutes an artistic 
work, so that he who reads or looks at the result of our labors is 
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unconsciously led to a comparison of association of ideas which causes 
him to see through our eyes. If the impression becomes deeper, if 
the onlooker has seen a great deal, and retained this knowledge, we 
have accomplished our end. Perhaps a simple example would more 
quickly express this truth. Take, for instance, one of the most char- 
acteristic structures of Chicago, the Masonic Temple. To express an 
idea of its height, if we give a cold mathematical description of i 

height in figures, the —— of its stones, its many windows, as 
a lawyer fills out a lease, we would have a truthful document, because 


THE STATE STREET BRIDGE, WITH THE MASONIC TEMPLE, BY A. FLEURY 


we might reconstruct the building from its statements, but we would 
be far from a true realization of its height. If we had never seen 
such a colossal structure before, it would require a great effort of 
imagination to realize that it was ten times higher than an ordinary 
house and twice as high as a church. If, however, the narrator de- 
scribes this immense structure, and compares it to something great, 
yg above the crowd, dominating the buildings which surround 
; if he compares this mass of granite to a mountain on which twenty- 
nine different rows of habitations are superimposed one above the 
other, then you enter in your thoughts the dominion of queer reg 
where you can imagine the thousands of persons actively working i 
the hundreds of offices making up these stories, and in fancy you see 
the thousands of cells which form a beehive, that emblem of work and 
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activity; and if imagination could cause you to realize that if this world 
of workers, six or seven thousand in all, should all try to get out at 
once, shoving one another through the narrow doors of this vast hive, 
they would appear to one’s eyes, in comparison with the immense 
mass of the building, like a swarm of ants, escaping and running away 
from some old tree-trunk. 

Thus an author by a comparison of memories creates a succession 
of pictures, which without altering facts has succeeded in conveying 
the impression of an object 
of size and filled with char- 
acter. In French there is 
a proverb that says, ‘‘Truth 
is not always the best thing 
to say.” In art it should 
never be literally said, but 
should always be framed 
and colored. Take - this 
same example, and attempt 
to render the size of this 
building in painting or draw- 
ing. Our resources would 
not be so numerous, and 
the comparisons less strik- 
ing; yet to depict its sur- 
roundings we must belittle 
what is too large in its im- 
mediate vicinity, diminish 
what is small, as it alone 
is our principal subject in 
the picture, and yet we do 
not leave the limits of truth. 

So we may put a veil of 

smoke across any building THE MASONIC TEMPLE AND THE ELEVATED 
that struggles for equal su- a ae ae ee 

premacy of height with the 

principal one, as smoke is one of the greatest realities in Chicago. 
We can diminish in size the surroundings, the buiidings, the elevated 
trains, the cable-cars, the people, without exaggerating; and we can 
equally well cut the height of the facade with a white vapor, to dis- 
sipate the monotony of its vertical face, making it compare with a 
mountain whose crest looms up above the clouds. 

Chicago is full of such examples; her river, her harbor-mouth, her 
streets, are all quite different from those seen elsewhere. The reason 
for this is plain: Chicago is new, having at one blow expressed mod- 
ern ideas of progress, and for this reason is different from the other 
cities which have existed for years, and even centuries, and to which 
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each day brings few items of this progress. Their aspect always 
resembles superimposed additions, and never conveys the idea of 
a whole created by a single desire. 
If that illustrator so fertile in imagination, Gustave Doré, had 
known Chicago, I am convinced that he would have found many 
strange and interesting illustrations. In his fancy, at night especially, 
the tugs on the river would have assumed diabolical forms, and he 
would have depicted them as marine monsters, straining their three 
large eyes, so luminous in 
the darkness, and hauling 
after them in mad _ haste 
floating mansions, strug- 
gling, panting like oxen, 
whistling and vomiting 
queer smoke as did the 
monsters in fable. 
Chicago, when taken 
up in its maritime, indus- 
trial, and commercial as- 
pects, offers various pictur- 
esque surprises. We see 
it in sunlight and in rain, 
in the evening, gay as an 
Italian city, serious as a 
city of business, bustling as 
an industrial center. To 
my mind.no other city so 
clearly shows these three 
great ‘qualities, nor is so fit- 
tingly situated to carry 
them on. It is as though 
GRAIN ELEVATORS, BY A. FLEURY one man had madea plan 

for the whole, and carried 
it to completion. A few points of comparison with other cities will 
show Chicago to be one of the most characteristic in the world, 
and a ty pical American production of the nineteenth century. In 
the large ports of the world their composition and character is 
acquired from the combination of three different elements, the 
entry (port) of the sea or river, the city proper, and the manufac- 
turing district, the latter usually situated on the outskirts. The 
city, or center, where there are houses, stores, offices, studios, 
forms in itself an important position. The public monuments, and 
above all the churches, with their steeples and clock-towers, lend an 
air of gayety and give artistic accents. The wharfs are pleasant to 
look upon, where one finds hotels and official buildings, such as the 
custom-house and arsenai. In Venice, especially, the architecture 
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plays so important a part decoratively that one can almost fancy him- 
self surrounded by scenes in a theater; while the numerous sailing- 
vessels arriving from the orient are so beautiful, with their large 
painted sails, they seem as though especially made to ornament the 
picture. In a country of such sunshine and palaces everything 
appears enchanted, and against one’s will one loses all thought of 
business. 

In the north of France, in Normandy, we have a river port really 
much to be admired from an artistic point of view, outside of its com- 
mercial importance. This is Rouen, where, like Chicago, the river 
adds to the life and activity of the city. The city is of first impor- 
tance, with the manufacturing portion at a distance which does not 
tend to convey any aspect of labor. The wharfs of the river are 
walks bordered with trees, where the world of fashion promenades to 
music, while the sounds of toil come but dimly. In such cities one 
observes and admires tne landscape, but the idea of how the piles of 
merchandise on the wharfs is to be disposed of is never roused. 

The impression made on a traveler entering Chicago is unique, 
especially in the vicinity of the river. Coming directly from E urope, 
one is immediately struck with the serious aspect of the scene passing 
before one’s eyes. The heart of the city has no steeples, no clock- 
towers, because one only comes into this part of town on business; 
the houses and homes are in the suburbs, as are also the churches, 
for at evening one desires well-merited repose. The city and stores 
which form Chicago, so to speak, are dark from the smoke which per- 
petually covers them, and this gloomy ensemble is only dissipated by 
thousands of electric lights, which burn even at midday, so dark it is. 
Some flaring advertisements, or names painted in w hite on large chim- 
neys, try to enliven the surroundings, but even they quickly pass to 
dinginess. The water is so thick and muddy that the fine white 
cloud-masses are reflected in it as on a blackened ground. No trees 
line the wharfs, or for that matter could exist on any of the streets. 
Far indeed are we from Venice, for we feel we are in the presence 
of a city of activities, and as we prefer it, clothed with its garb 
of toil. 

The European is also struck with the strange sight of the lake 
vessels, with their great roofs piled one above the other. The usual 
height of the sides above water, the captain’s cabin built like a minia- 
ture house, all constitute a veritable floating island, slowly and 
gravely passing down the narrow river. When Besnard, the success- 
ful architect of the Hirst competition, stopped to visit in Chicago 
on his way to California, he received the same impressions as I have 
described. When standing between two large stones bordering the 
river, he saw one of the huge buildings looming up high above the 
old city, he said he found himself in a new country, and well under- 
stood how natural and logical it was to fly from this inferno of activity 
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every night in order to get a glimpse of trees and grass, to find one’s 
home, where the troubles of the day might be forgotten. 

Goose Island is a striking point. The great coal- elevators, where 
every few moments the numerous tugs repair for their daily diet, give 
an impression of great maritime activity. This is the smokiest corner 
of Chicago. One can hardly distinguish the world about him, or 
untangle the framework of derricks which cross like the branches 
of trees. The tugs’ white plumes of steam identify them. All this 


A WINTER EVENING ON THE VIADUCT, BY A. FLEURY 


darkling disorder is rendered still more strange when seen reflected 
in the murky water; the many queer shapes assume a greenish hue, 
and turn and twist in a most fantastic manner. Boutet de Monvel, 
the gentle artist of France, was deeply impressed. He found all the 
noise, the ceaseless activity of the cable-cars, the elevated road, brutal, 
immense, overwhelming; they gave him the feeling of a nightmare. 
To him Wabash Avenue in rainy and windy weather was a veritable 
trial of the infernal regions. The sky is of iron, and perpetually 
growls a rolling thunder; electric lights are emitting burning sparks; 
below are wagons of every size and kind, whose approach cannot be 
heard in the midst of the noises; and the cars, with jangling voices 
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which never cease, cross and recross; and finally the rain, with a wind 
too strong for an umbrella! It is just possible the fire department 
appears on the scene to complete one’s demoralization. 

There are gay-looking places in Chicago, such as yacht clubs, with 
their small harbors full of dainty crafts; excursion steamers, with 
their happy parties going and coming, with sounds of music wafted 
on a summer’s breeze. With what fascination do the busy poeple look 
on the reddish brown bridges as they slowly turn to make a passage 
for the heavily laden freight steamers; a green tug, alternately pushing 
and pulling, puts the spot of vivid color into the picture, and the old 
red or grayish brick walls of the buildings make the framework and 
are reflected in the troubled water. 

I fear the majority pass every day and fail to observe the mellow- 
ness and harmony of the common things about them. Perhaps one 

carelessly glances at the high dumping- -ground on the lake front and 
sees nothing picturesque. It is all there, however—the pale pink or 
blue sky meeting the blue water, purple of hue toward the far-distant 
horizon. The piles of dirt are full of color—blue, yellow, red, laven- 
der, as well as the fundamental brown of the soil. Wagons, horses, 
and drivers in busy groups, with a man or two sitting on a log, or by 
a fire, in the foreground, make an interesting and unique composition 
of city life. 

Over in the poverty-stricken districts of flat prairie and dull gray 
frame houses we find much artistic material. Ona rickety sidewalk 
a group of school children in their vari-colored clothes, a passing 
street-car, and an old fence. What a study in color! A washtub is 
a prosaic enough thing in itself, but becomes a picturesque adjunct 
if it has proper surroundings. In a poorly lighted room a common 
wooden bench holds a dull yellow tub; a woman rinses a cloth from 
the prismatic soapsuds; her faded blue calico dress is an artist’s color, 
and makes a fine contrast to the yellow tub and the sparkling water. 
Put a pinafored, out-at-the-toes youngster in the foreground, where 
a shaft of light falls upon him, and the commonness of the tub, the 
cheapness of the material, is gone. 

In the streets on a winter night, with the snow softly falling, the 
thousands hurry to their homes, passing brilliantly lighted shop win- 
dows, with the great black building towering above. In this hurry 
a woman waits by a fruit-stand, with its many colored wares; the 
queer brown foreign face of an old Italian is seen in the strong light 
of an oil-torch as he holds out his hand for change. This picturesque 
side of the city is as surprising to many as are the activity, the high 
buildings, the river interests, to others; and so the largeness of all 
makes a surprise equal to his who stands for the first time before the 
pyramids. A. FLEurY. 
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Art as we know it, in the sense of 
easel pictures, is almost an untrod land to 
the Chinese. They make, it is true, pain- 
fully exact likenesses sometimes, in por- 
traiture, from photographs supplied by 
eager and money-saving tourists. Per- 
spective they seem not to understand, but 
they excel in decorative work. Carving 
is their strong forte, and consists mostly 
of hideous grotesquerie, unlike the exquisite 
naturalism of their neighbors, the Japanese. 

They revel and riot in primary and secondary red and yellow. 
Their vermilion has long been famous, and their chrome-orange 
and a dazzling green is unlike anything in nature. They employ 
the whole range of violet and purples, and blue being their color 
of woe, is not much seen, and as white is the emblem of mourning, 
its absence is marked, except in hot-weather clothing. All this 
blaze of gaudy tint is what makes their quarter so fascinating to 
artists. Ona festival night, when the lanterns are hung out, and the 
business signs are draped in red cotton, peacock-feathers, and tinsel, 
the quarter makes a dream of orientalism which cannot be matched 
in any other American city. It is not stage-effect, like the southern 

‘“‘mardi-gras,”’ for every scrap of fluttering rag and paper is a symbol 
which means something. 

The architecture is ‘symbolic also, and the store signs, of gold, red, 
and green, each have their own significance. The dead walls covered 
with orange-colored proclamations, done in black, complement the 
indigo-dressed readers; so every glaring patch of color has its own 
contrast to complete the harmony. 

All this, seen against the dun background of smoke-browned 
wood, makes an artistic combination. Like Boccaccio, who ‘‘did not 
read novels, but lived them,’ the Chinaman lives art; and he has 
eleven thousand years of tradition to back him. The same pattern 
of garments (the pajama), the most comfortable and wholesome of 
any, has been handed down for countless generations. Men and 
women dress alike commonly, but the gala-robes of the men would 
put to shame a bed of tulips. Soft, rich silk of green for the tunic, 
and lavender crape for the trousers, tied in at the ankle, over pink and 
gold-embroidered shoes, might make a bearded white man look absurd. 
Topped with a purple satin cap with red button, the shining black 
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hair of the queue gives the black note that 
harmonizes the whole, and the wearer looks 
gent’man”’ in 


oe 


as dignified as the white 
clawhammer and diamonds. 
Chinatown in San Francisco has been a 
show-place for years. It is full of pictures 
for the most extreme impressionist. The 
shapes of the buildings and ornaments are 
bizarre and perhaps incongruous, as they 
are patched onto the old brick and w ooden 
buildings of *‘early days.’’ Many of these 
places were once homes of wealthy people 
when that quarter was fashionable. The 
Chinese consulate was the residence of a 
rich French banker and mining-man of 
long ago. By degrees the yellow denizens 
drove out those who had lived on those streets, and now whole 
squares are given up to squalor and gaudiness, and are burrowed 
deep underneath with tunnels and passages. Once stately rooms 
are cut up into little ones, and an air of dingy decay is spread over 
the whole. The income from this class of property is large, but 
the houses would have to be re- 
moved and the ground fallowed a 
long time before whites could again 
live there. 

Many of the houses remind one 
of a beehive, or possibly a hornets’ 
nest, with the passers going in and 
out and the buzzing jabber of the 
passing. The upper story is often 
a joss- -temple, with projecting bal- 
cony, in red and green filigree, 
hung with enormous lanterns in 
paper, or bronze and glass. The 
latter are very old, and not being 
made any longer, will soon be price- 
less. The restaurants are likewise 
in the upper story, and gorgeous to 
an extreme, with carved and gilded 
wood, teakwood chairs and tables, 

and silk draperies. The finer ones are used by the wealthy Chinese 
for banquets, at which champagne follows the shark-fins and bird- 
nest soup. 

The restaurant signs are very quaint, in purely Chinese form, 
carved ina diaper pattern, with rich border of flowers, leaves, and 
animals, and the eternal turkey-red drapery. The ground floors 
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of these places are not so inviting, as there 
is no attempt at show. Many tourists try 
a meal, out of curiosity, and pay for their 
inquisitiveness. The tea (‘‘cha’’) is strong 
enough to keep their nerves lh thane for 
a week, but is served in beautiful porcelain. 

The pawnshops are called ‘‘art’’ in the 
language, and each has the same red-and- 
gold sign which is as plentiful as the 
familiar three balls of the occidental 
nation. They cluster together in locali- 
ties, and probably carry on a ‘‘lottaree’’ 
under the same cloak. These signs make 
the place much more interesting, however, 
than the plain Roman-lettered names on 
our conventional blackboard. Different 
trades are carried on in the same store, 
one side being groceries and the other used 
by a maker of ceremonial decorations for 

the dragon-feast and religious observance. 

A funeral is a pageant worthy the pencil of Gustave Doré. The 
paid mourners, in floating white, throwing colored paper prayers into 
the air; the musicians, with their din, which 
is not without rhythm, and the booth dis- 
playing roasted and varnished pigs and 
ducks for the soul of the departed, make 
a picture. 

The ‘‘little-foot’? women are not seen 
much on the street; once in a while they 
hobble out, attended by a slave-girl. They 
deride the binding of the waist by white 
women as more cruel than the binding of 
their women’s feet. The shoe is about 
six inches long, with wooden sole, and 
over the bandage holds the child’s toes 
under the foot, to make it appear smaller. 

Only the children of the better class 
have this done, as it would impair the 
value of a coolie woman. 

At a certain age the hair is dressed in 
a bunch on the left side of the head, and on 
holidays a tinsel and flower headdress is worn. The little flat 
face, with rouged cheeks and reddened lips, peering out from 
one of these flower-wrcaths, is enchanting, as some of them are 
very pretty. Older women or matrons have a wonderful creation of 
gum-stiffened hair on the nape of the neck, stuck through with a 
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piece of green jadestone. One hairdressing lasts a long time. The 
men have their heads shaved weekly, and their queues are freshly 
braided, every long hair that is combed out being saved for use in 
extending the pigtails of those who are denied much hair. 

Tradition says that the queue was always worn to enable them to 
be pulled up to heaven; but the more progressive party of Chinese 
would cut off their hair if they could all do it simultaneously, 
which would take away much of their pic- 
turesque oriental look. 

The women wear a peculiar crownless 
cap in cold weather, but at other times go 
bareheaded, carrying a dark blue or pur- 
ple silk English umbrella as_ protection 
from the sun. 

The fathers take great pride in their 

sons, and carry them around before the 
child learns to walk. The female children 
are packed by the women and slave-girls. 
Since the ‘‘restriction act’? there has been 
a great increase in the number of children, 
for when that began to be talked of, great 
numbers of Chinese sent for wives whom 
they had never seen; and as a rich one is 
allowed more than one wife, they do not 
lack sons. A sidewalk full of little ones 
playing looks more like a lot of parrots 
turned loose. than anything else, they are 
so voluble and high-colored. 

In February comes the New Year holi- 
day, with continuous performance of fire- 
crackers, sometimes thousands of dollars’ 
worth being set off by one ‘‘tong” or com- 
pany. The windows and doorways shine 
with bunches of the white narcissus or 
sacred lily, growing in dishes full of wet 
pebbles, and the air reeks with burning punk and incense. Oranges 
and sweetmeats are set out on a decorated table in each household 
for guests, and the visiting-cards are strips of red paper covered 
with Chinese characters. They have great regard for the flight of 
time, as every store has generally two or more of the round-faced 
Connecticut clocks. 

Many of those born here have formed a ‘‘parlor” of ‘‘ Native 
Sons of the Golden West,” and will parade this summer in military 
uniform, with a company coming from Portland, Oregon. 

They are a peculiar and interesting people: in two or three 
generations should become valuable citizens. The old bigotry, as 
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it dies out in their minds, like that 
of many other foreigners whom we 
have assimilated, should leave 
them open to influences of educa- 
tion and improvement. 

Some pretty romances have 
been written on this oriental theme, 
but the surface has only been 
touched. The barrier of language 
is insurmountable to all but a few 
scholars. It would take years of 
study among them to get at the 
heart of the folk. 

Several of our local painters 
have put down on canvas scenes 
in Chinese life, but they are so 
elusive, superstitious, and cunning 
that it is hard to approach them. 
The non-actinic color of the tex- 
tures and faces, the dark and nar- 
row streets and alleys, make it 
hard to get good photographs, so 
that whatever is done in that way 
will be of value. As San Francisco grows the Chinese are bound to 
be crowded out of the unique situation they have held into more san- 
itary quarters, and there will never be another ‘‘Chinatown”’ in America 
to compare with this. Like the passing of the Five Points in New 
York, it will be a thing of the past. WYETH JONEs. 
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THE EDITOR 


There has been some dissatisfaction expressed by different club- 
women at Mrs. Hamlin Garland’s criticism of the artistic barrenness 
of our American life. Her address on ‘‘Possibilities of Sculpture 
in our Cities and Towns”’ was, it is true, an exposition of our omissions 
and errors in outdoor art—-was more critical than constructive 
This seems to the writer to be the proper way of getting at the ques- 
tion. If we are satisfied with our present conditions, what hope 
is there of improvement? We must see how lamentably deficient we 
are in examples of public art before we can take any steps toward 
filling the deficiency. We must carefully diagnose the case before 
we can prescribe a remedy. Any listener at the biennial convention 
of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, at Milwaukee, could 
not help but learn where the trouble lay, and if they cared, could have 
heard, also, many suggestions from Mrs. Garland pointing toward 
reform. We are so filled with pride at our American superiority that 
any criticism is received with scant enthusiasm. Nevertheless, there 
is much for us to. learn, even if the medicine is unpleasant, and the 
subject of municipal art is one that is of general importance. We 
are far behind the cities and towns of the Old World in this regard. 
There is nothing strange in this; neither should it be considered strange 
or bad taste to be told the fact. Because we are in a primitive 
condition of public art is no reason why we should remain so. There 
is every reason why we should move on and up with rapid strides. 
We are a very rich and prosperous nation; we have a beautiful coun- 
try, remarkably diversified in mountain, stream, and prairie, lake, 
plain, and sea; we have every variety and every opportunity. Why 
should we be indifferent to the improvements of ‘these natural beauties 
that will give us and those who follow after ever-increasing pleasure? 
There is a general movement forward, we are happy to note, but little 
comparatively is being done. Any one of us may easily suggest 
improvements in his own neighborhood. Nothing is too small or 
unimportant to begin with. The notion that the work of artistic 
improvement in a town is finished when the common has been spotted 
with a bronze or cast-iron soldier, inclosed by a fence, is generally 
accepted. If the statue is a good one, it is a commencement. What 
about an attractive and simple fountain that has no utilitarian function 
beyond the one of giving pleasure and satisfying a little our craving 
for some form of beauty? Tasteful seats under shady trees, covered 
summer-houses in sightly places, better roads through pleasant woods 
and pastures, are all inexpensive, but would stimulate a love of beauty 
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and of nature for themselves. We should thank any one who would 
show us our faults. We are not thankful, because we do not care to 
be improved. We cannot live forever on criticism; we need some- 
thing positive. It is true that we must clear the ground before we can 
expect any crop; and isn’t it equally true that we should clear our sur- 
roundings of ugliness before we plant our beauty? We must cultivate 
the latter; the former seems able to take care of itself. What attrac- 
tive cities and towns we might have if we only wanted them enough to 
go about improving them! We must first appreciate how ugly things 
are about us, and it will be easy to do the rest. The constructive 
part will almost take care of itself. 

We need retreats in our cities and towns where, when fatigued by 
the toil and noise of work, we may rest and enjoy nature simply 
and quietly, where we may perhaps meditate and reflect. Who has 
time for meditation in our present rush for some particular bauble 
which seems so precious? Possibly, if we rested oftener, and enjoyed 
other things more, became closer in touch with Mother Nature, who 
has sweet solace for all her children, we might gain our prize the 
sooner and be in better form to appreciate it when it comes. Too 
often is it true of us in America that when our time arrives for rest 
and peace, surrounded by the best the world affords in luxury and 
comfort, we find we have lost the power of enjoyment. We have 
followed strange gods so long and ardently that beauty and peace 
have forgotten us, and fail to recognize us, plead we ever so ear- 
nestly. Some one has said he had enough to retire on, but nothing to 
retire to. Surely there is a happy balance of conditions in which 
we may live as we work. I believe the artist is the happiest of 
mortals, because, not only is his love in his work, but he is able to 
enjoy people and nature about him in periods of rest and recreation. 
His eyes are open; he sees things. He is neither a slave to business 
nor money-getting. He does his work, which is pleasure, and then 
takes time for other pleasures too. The business man pities the 
unbusinesslike ways of the professional man, little appreciating that 
there is something besides business— something that gives real 
pleasure, that opens the mind and raises it to a sweeter and clearer 
air. The artist needs no pity. He may be poor in worldly goods— 
it is fortunate for him that he be not too tempted——but he lives as he 
lives. The artist is happy in seeing more beauty in nature than one 
ever sees in ‘‘Bradstreet’s.’’ He is not waiting as most do for that 
long-postponed time of retirement, free from business worry, where 
he may take his ease under his own fig-tree. Misdirected ‘industry 
sometimes buys the fig- tree, but it cannot purchase enjoyment. 








